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LETTER TO A MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


Dear Sin,—Suffer me to tell you a short stery as an introduction 
to a very important subject to which I wish to call your attention. 

Before the days of rail-roads, a pedler who was passing the Alle- 
ghany mountains with his commodious covered wagon, well stocked 
with a variety of wares, was suddenly arrested near the foot of one of | 
those mighty ridges, by a piteous moan, which proceeded from a dense 
thicket in the ravine beneath the road. He instantly checked his 
rattling vehicle, and the sound was distinctly repeated. Pedler though 
he was, there was too much flesh in his heart to turn away from the 
cry of human distress; so, without- heeding the danger of robbers, of 
which his knowedge of that wild and solitary road made him well 
aware, he turned his horse to the up-hill side, and making him fast to 
a projecting root, immediately clambered down the steep bank of the 
ravine. The object of his benevolent search was presently before him. 
Beside the stream which trickled down the gullied recks, lay a man 
with his clothes torn and blood-smeared. He was a traveller who had 
been assaulted and wounded by robbers, thrown down the bank and 
left for dead, three days before. In the agony of his pain and fever he 
had crawled to the water to wet his parched lips. The stout pedler 
raised the poor fellow upon his shoulders and with some difficulty bore 
him up the steep bank and deposited him on a buffalo skin in his 
wagon. In the next house he doubted not he should find fer hima 
hospital and good care, for surely no one would refuse to receive so 
pitiable an object. And right glad was our pedler, on emerging from 
the forest of the mountain side, to discover a house more than usually 
spacious, and which was evidently not unused to the accommodation 
of travellers, though it was not professedly a tavern, He knocked 
hastily at the door and was accosted by a good-looking perso: ige, the 
proprietor of the house. “I have brought you,” said the pediler, “a man 
who has been robbed and wounded on the highway, whom I found 
about a mile back, just ready to die; will you take him into your 
house and take care of him?” “No, I cannot,” replied the good-look- 
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ing proprietor-— my house is devoted to the accommodation of select 
parties of gentlemen and ladies, and receiving this man might disturb 
some of my regular guests—besides it might involve me in a quarrel 
with the robbers—and yet furthermore, I deny your right to make any 
such demand of me. Why, if I admit this man at your request, I 
might be obliged to yield to the wishes of every vagabond and stroller 
who comes along.” “I demand it only in the name of humanity,” 
replied the pedler, “‘ by whose laws you are bound, no less than myself’; 
and I take the liberty to say, if you turn this poor stranger from your 
door, the curse of his God will rest upon you.” . Upon this, the poor 
wretch, whose festering wounds could ill bear a moment’s delay of the 
requisite dressings, much less the harsh jolting of the wagon, groaned 
afresh, and the pedler drove on. 

Having pursued this painful story far enough for my purpose, without 
disgracing human nature by affirming its truth, I take my leave of it. 
You will agree with me that the same humanity which required the 
pedler to take up the wounded traveller, made it equally the duty of 
the good-looking proprietor to receive him into his house; and this 
without at all disturbing his right as a proprietor to dispose of his house 
as he pleased. Civilly, or as regarded the laws of the land, he had a 
right to shut his doors, but, morally, or as regarded duty to God, and 
love to man, he had not. If we are agreed, then, upon the principle that 
extreme suffering constitutes a claim upon those who have the power to 
relieve it, let me proceed to advocate the claim of two and a half mil- 
lions of American slaves to be preached for and prayed for, in every 
American pulpit. 

1. The sufferings of the slaves are sufficient to call forth the utmost 
exertions for their relief. 

To estimate their sufferings aright, we must first consider that they 
are MEN. They are born with the same constitutions, powers, 
passions, desires, and susceptibilities as ourselves. Even supposing 
them unconscious of their bondage, as a man born deaf is of sounds, 
or one born blind is of colors, we ought to pity them as much as we 
do the deaf and the blind; but they are not unconscious. Their smiles 
are not the smiles of contentment but of hypocrisy. In the language 
of George Horton, himself a slave, “they languish to be free.” Said 
that poet in chains, 

“Oh, Liberty ! thou golden prize, 
So often bought by blood— 


We crave thy sacred sun to rise, 
The gift of nature’s God! 
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** Bid slavery hide her haggard face, 
And barbarism fly : 

I scorn to see the sad disgrace 
In which enslaved I lie.”’* 

Says James Bradley, a self-emancipated slave, “My master had 
kept me ignorant of every thing he could. I was never told any thing 
about God or my own soul. Yet from the time I was fourteen years 
old, I used to think a great deal about freedom. It was my heart’s 
desire; I could not keep it out of my mind. Many a sleepless night 
1 have spent in tears because I was a slave. I looked back on all I had 
suffered—and when I looked ahead, all was dark and hopeless bon- 
dage.”{ Such is slave-testimony in regard to the contentment of 
slaves under the kindest of masters. We might quote much more to 
the same effect, and vastly more still might be had but for the obvious 
policy, which slaves are not slow to learn, of concealing their discontent, 
not only from their masters, but from the whole world. ‘To such con- 
cealment many of them have been indebted for the opportunity to 
secure their freedom. ‘We may, then, fairly put ourselves in the place 
of the slaves, and measure their feelings by the sensibilities of our own 
hearts. How should we feel under the laws to which the slaves are 
subjected—laws regarding us as men only for the better security of the 
interests of others, but brutes in relation to all interests of our own? 
Could we calmly contemplate our destiny and that of our children, to 
the latest generation, dependent upon the will and good pleasure of 
whatever despot accident may have made the purchaser of our bodies? 
What would avail kindness, if we must be slaves? What would avail 
good treatment, if it all hung upon the thread of a master’s life? What 
would it avail us to fare sumptuously every day, if we must be deprived 
of self-respect, and regard ourselves as mere appendages of another? 
Slavery, at the very best, has something in it from which we recoil 
with horror. Its whole atmosphere is tainted with death to the soul. 
If it have joys, they are like the mirth that is sometimes seen amidst 
the groans of a great pest-house,—they are like the pleasure that showed 
itself in the prisons of Paris in the days of Robespierre. The great 
object of holding slaves is gain. Every hour of extra labor that can 
be extorted from the slave, and every yard of cloth and pound of food 
that can be withheld from him, is so much clear gain to the master. 
“The end of slavery,” says Judge Ruffin of North Carolina, “is the 
profit of the master. The slave is doomed in his person and his posterity, 


* See “ Poems by a slave,” for sale at the Anti-Slavery office 
t Mrs. Child’s Oasis, page 108. 
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to live without knowledge and without capacity to make any thing his 
own, and fo toil that another may reap the fruits.”"* We have the testi- 
mony of the Rev. James Smflie, in his defence of slavery, that this is 
the case with the slaves of the great body of even professedly pious 
slaveholders. Such do not scruple to hold slaves for the sake of gain. 
Says Mr. Smylie, “If slavery be a sin, and if advertising and appre- 
hending slaves with a view to restore them to their masters, is a direct 
violation of the divine law, and if the buying, selling, or holding a slave, 
for the sake of gain, is a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, three- 
fourths of all the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
in eleven states of the Union, are of the devil. ‘They ‘hold,’ if they do 
not buy and sell slaves, and, with few exceptions, they hesitate not to. 
‘apprehend and restore’ runaway slaves, when in their power.” What 
then must be the condition of the poor wretches delivered over by the law 
to the absolute, irresponsible control of men whonot only covet gain, 
but a great deal of it—whose outgoes are always eating up their incomes 
and crying, More, more! Imagination is too feeble to paint, and lan- 
guage too poor to describe the misery which is the necessary and actual 
consequence of this hideous system. Said Mr. Swain of North 


Carolina, in a public address, in 1830, and his testimony does not 
admit of doubt. 


* Let any man of spirit and feeling, for a moment cast his thoughts 
over this land of slavery—think of the nakedness of some, the hungry 
yearnings of others, the flowing tears and heaving sighs of parting rela- 
tions, the wailings and wo, the bloody cut of the keen lash, and the fright- 
fe scream that rends the very skies—and all this to gratify ambition, 


ust, pride, avarice, vanity, and other depraved feelings of the human 


heart...... THE WORST IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
Were all the miseries, the horrors of slavery, to burst at once into 
view, a peal of seven-fold thunder could scarce strike greater alarm.” 
I need not resort to tales of special horror; I need not take the testi- 
mony of fugitive slaves, nor even of travellers opposed to the system, 
there is enough even in testimony of slaveholders themselves, and the 
incidental disclosures of men whose interests bind them to favor the 
system, to make out a case for compassion as strong as that of the 
man who fell among thieves and was left weltering in his blood by the 
wayside. Even admitting all to be true which is claimed by the apolo- 
gists of slavery, as to the general kind treatment of the slaves, you can 
have no doubt that there must still exist in individual cases so great an 


* STATE vs. MANN. 2 Devereaux North Car. Reports 263.. 
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excess of human misery chargeable to the principle of holding man as 
property, that it ought to be abandoned. 

But why should I dwell on physical suffering? With your views 
of the worth and dignity of the immortal soul of man, there is an aspect 
of American bondage upon which you must look with ten-fold horror. 
Why have you spurned wealth, and ease, and popular favor to preach 
the gospel of Christ? Because you regard the interests of the soul as 
infinitely superior to those of the body. It is upon the soul you see 
the image of the all-wise and eternal God; it is there that you see 
folded up a germ of being which may be drawn out by right culture, 
and which will expand in glory and honor and power when this world 
shall be remembered but as a dream. You feel certain that this 
glorious and wonderful structure of mind must be peculiarly dear to 
Him who made it—that He must regard it as the crowning excellence 
and chief end of his lower creation, that He must be jealous of encroach- 
ments upon its rights, and perversions of the high faculties with which 
He has endowed it, to base and unworthy purposes. Your regard, 
then, both for God and man, will impel you to take a deep interest in 
the subject of human bondage. All physical sufferings will sink out 
of sight in comparison of the degradation and blight of the soul when 
it becomes the mere animating principle of a money-getting machine. 
You will feel that a most horrible crime is committed, when you see 
the basest selfishness shutting out from the human spirit all the sacred 
influences and responsibilities which God has provided to train, enlarge, 
ripen, and glorify it! You will see, in the southern slave-laws, 
daggers for the murder of the soul; and the dead and wornded you 
will find equal in number to the whole enslaved population. 

Hence the slaves have upon you, as a minister of the gospel, pecultar 
and imperative claims. Your Master came into this world on purpose 
to preach good news to the poor, to bind up the broken-hearted, restore 
sight to the blind, deliver the captives, and set at liberty the bruised. 
No victim of physical suffering crossed his path unblessed. While his 
benignant smile and gracious promise kindied hope for the future, his 
kind, brotherly hand soothed the anguish of the present. "What right 
have you to call yourself his minister, if you do not make the case of 
the poor, bruised, broken-hearted captives as much your own as if they 
were your own mother’s children? What right have you to profess 
yourself a Christian laborer for the salvation of souls, when you can 
look unmoved upon the wholesale destruction of souls ? 

Again, the succor of the wronged is a duty which we owe to the 
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human race. Society would justly consider the man who should turn 
from his door the poor wounded stranger, as its enemy—an aider and 
abettor of robbery. There is no neutrality in such a case. Neither 
can there be in the case of slavery. It is a crime against society at 
large. The enslavement of one man nurtures passions and creates 
and strengthens appetites, or, as they are sometimes called, necessities, 
which are dangerous to the liberty of others. The fashion of living 
upon the labor of others, and especially of using others as mere tools, 
ig one which cannot remain stationary. It is rapidly aggressive. It 
stops at no geographical line, at no determinate sum, at no hue of the 
skin. It is a gangrene in the social system, and if not absolutely and 
entirely removed, it must corrupt and destroy the whole. If there were 
to be landed on our shores a thousand missionaries from some old 
European despotism, with the design to persuade our fellow citizens 
that labor is disreputable, and that to avoid it a man may wrest from 
his neighbor, wife, and children, and liberty; if they should privately 
and publicly preach that some form of slavery or other is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the social system, and that the gospel, 
so far from requiring every man to earn his own living, by his own 
labor, authorizes one part of mankind to live on the labor of the other, 
you would consider the morality of the nation most seriously invaded. 
You would feel yourself called upon, as a minister of the true gospel, to 
sound the note of warning, in the pulpit and out of it. You would 
pronounce such doctrines destructive of all the objects of religion, and 
ruinous to the soul. Yet there is a vastly more formidable host 
preaching the same doctrines, or promulgating them by an example a 
thousand times more powerful than preaching. Yes, we have lived to 
see such doctrines boldly avowed, both in the senate chamber and the 
pulpit; and long have they been preached more effectually, though 
less honestly, not only in the senate and the pulpit, but in all our 
colleges, and seminaries, in our steamboats, stages, and hotels, in our 
ball-rooms, and theatres, in our counting-houses and parlors, and, in 
short, wherever slaveholders with their fascinating manners and 
cheap-bought liberality, have mingled with us. Thousands of northern 
men, too, have imbibed these doctrines at the South, where they have 
partaken of the plunder, and learned to admire the plunderers. So 
fearfully have the converts multiplied, and so deep and powerful is the 
sympathy with the robber-missionaries, that there is hardly a city or 
village in the land where their doctrines can be contradicted and their 
wickedness exposed without provoking an outburst of brutal and 
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unlawtul violence! But need I argue this point? Are you the man 
who need be told that the moral influence of crime cannot be Confined 
to the criminal ? that two and a half millions cannot be robbed of their 
manhood without bringing guilt and pollution upon all who acquiesce 
in the wrong, or who knowing it, do not lift a finger to nght it? 

In the next place, not only is the case one which demands the inter- 
ference of the ministers of the gospel, but it is one which is placed 
within their control. Both the friends and the enemies of the pulpit 
attribute to it great power. It is not because abolitionists undervalue 
the pastoral office that they are so earnest to enlist ministers in the. 
cause of the slave, but because they estimate very highly its dignity 
and weight. It is in the power of the pulpit to put an end to the system 
of slavery. The formation of public sentiment on moral and religious 
subjects is to a great extent the work of ministers of the gospel. But 
on this subject, so obvious and unanswerable are the arguments for 
equal rights and immediate emancipation, they have only to open their 
mouths for the truth, and the work is done. They have indeed little 
to do but to withdraw the support which they have given; for most 
lamentable is the truth, that the silent acquiescence and oftentimes cx- 
press approval of the Christian ministry has done more to sustain and 
perpetuate slavery than any other cause. Without their support, 
neither laws, nor talents, nor wealth, nor wickedness could have sus- 
tained it. Irom the sacred armory of the pulpit have been stolen the 
only defences which have been of any avail to keep off the shafts of 
truth, Our most determined and wary opponents are obliged to 
admit that the gospel will ultimately overthrow slavery. The position 
tuat the gospel can take root and produce its fruit from age to age in 
the midst of chattel-bondage, is too monstrous to be adventured by 
any one who cares much for the reputation of believing the gospel, 
No, the one system or the other must conquer at last; and our pro- 
slavery divines tell us that the gospel will infallibly do so in the long 
run! Why do they make such an admission? Because they are 
conscious that there is that in the gospel which if faithfully applied and 
honestly lived up to, will destroy slavery wherever it touches it, and 
as fast as it touches it. I take this admission as very strong evidence 
of great anti-slavery power in the gospel. The class of men who 
make it, have every motive to deny the contrariety of the gospel to 
slavery, for if there be any such contraricty they are demonstrably 
suilty. For under their administration of the gospel, these many | 
years back, it is plain to the world that slavery has been constantly 
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and rapidly increasing. The truth is, the only reason why the progress 
of things has not been the other way, is, that the gospel has not been 
applied ; it is not the fault of the gospel, but of the ministers. If the 
early preachers of the gospel had acted towards idolatry as the Amen- 
can churches have towards slavery, we should be bowing down this 
day to painted billets of wood—Christians perhaps in nameand theory, 
but pagans in practice. It was only because they made no compromise 
with the popular superstition, that they overthrew it. Suppose that 
Paul had only asked of the Athenians to admit the Living and True 
God to a place among their thirty thousand, had organized churches of 
idolaters and contented himself with the notion that, as the spirit of 
the gospel was so hostile to idolatry, being once introduced and having 
gained foothold in Athens, it would soften down, modify and finally eat 
out and bring to nothing the worship of false gods in that enlightened 
city! Would he have succeeded? Our common sense supplies us 
with an answer. But when he stood alone on Mars’ Hill and spoke 
the simple truth, and sought to draw men utterly away from their 
foolish worship of “ gold, silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device,” our hearts tell us that in the TRUTH he had an engine of 
irresistible power, and we hardly need the sacred historian to say that 
“certain men clave unto him,¥ we know they must have done so, and 
we know too that a multitude who did not, were inwardly convicted 
of the sin and folly of their ways. Now the gospel, operating in the 
same way, is equally powerful against slavery. It reveals to us the 
relation and duty of man to man, no less plainly than the relation 
and duty of man to his God. It enjoins an immediate fulfilment 
of the relation, in the one case not less than in the other. The first 
act in obedience to its golden rule is death to the relation of man to 
man as owner to a chattel. Such was the blaze of light in which 
this truth was placed by the preaching and conduct of the apostles, 
that the question whether a Christian had a right to continue a slave- 
holder, was considered too absurd to be asked. It was taken for 
granted, as the merest matter of course, that masters after their con- 
version would not hold their servants as slaves.* Hence early Chris- 


* Had our present version of the New Testament been made before the un- 
hallowed era of African slavery, my assertion would probably have been borne 
out by 1 Tim. vi, 2. a passage which is now perfectly unintelligible. I say pro- 
badly, for I know not what but a willingness to soothe the conscience of their royal 
master in licencing the merchandise of men, could have warped translators, usually 
so clear-sighted, from a plain and obvious meaning into bald nonsense. The 
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tianity, though it had other and more difficult work to do, did over- 
throw slavery whenever it gained a foothold, sweeping away the 
unnatural relation, wherever it went, and bringing master and servant 
together on the level of a common brotherhood. I speak now of the 
reality of slavery, not of the name by which slaves as well as other 
servants were generally called, that word in its general import meant 
nothing unfair or dishonorable ! 

Why should not the gospel, applied in the same way, have the same 
power now that it had then? I cannot but believe it would produce 
the same effect in far less time, for now it has not so many other great 
obstacles to encounter. Its other opponents have in a great measure 
left the fleld, and its whole power may now be brought upon this one 
enemy. Men have not to be convinced of the existence of one only 
living and true God, of the resurrection and the coming judgment. 
All these points are fully admitted. ‘The sinfulness of slaveholding is 
but the next necessary link in the chain of truth. 

But my dear sir, it is absolutely essential to success, that the gospel 
should be applied as it was by the apostles. With all our boasts about 
the holiness and power of our religion for these two or three hundred 
years past, it is plain slavery has been winning an easy victory over 
it, and that it has long been as powerless to help the slave as he has 
been to help himself. Slaveholders have been admitted to the church, 
and slavery has been justified from the Bible! In this case, what 
could the Church do, and what could the Bible do? Could the 
Church preach one thing and practice another? Were the anti- 
slavery principles of the Bible worth a straw, while slaveholders were 
allowed an inch or a hair’s breadth of space in its hallowed precincts ? 


No. If there were one sentence in the Bible admitting slavery, there . 


might be ten thousand against it without any other effect than that of 
confounding itself. The first thing to be done, to place ourselves 


apostle advised servants who had “ believing masters” to serve them, simply 
because they were now faithful, beloved men, and WOULD WELL REWARD 
THEIR SERVICE,—a very good reason indeed. But the trans)ators, not only 
without authority but against authority, make the apostle give such advice, 
because the masters were “ partakers of the benefit,”,—a reason which is no rea- 
son, for surely a man’s being a partaker of one benefit already, is no reason 
why I should confer upon him another by my service! To make the language 
of the apostle intelligible, we are driven to the supposition that he took it for 
granted that @ believing master would be the best pay-master of his servants, and 
truly an apostle has a right to be understood when he uses plain Greek.—See 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Vol. I. page 361. 
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where Paul and Peter stood, is cither to cast slavery out of the church, 
or to organise the church anew so as to hold no fellowship with it, 
and to show that the Bible docs not in any sentence, word, or syllable, 
afford to the slaveholder any justification whatever. ‘Taking this out- 
set we might go on from conquest to conquest, leaving no enemies in 
our cear, having no traitors in our camp. The success of the gospel, 
thus arrayed against slavery, would be beyond any thing that has been 
seen in our days, for the attitude which its preachers have taken on 
this subject has paralyzed their energies and hindered their success on 
every other—which leads me to another topic. 

The shutling of the pulpit to the claims of the slave, and its sycophancy 
to the slavcholder, have brought deep reproach upon the gospel. Who of 
all the enemies of Christ does not know that his religion claims to be 
the friend of the friendless, that it professes to level pride and send the 
highest of the high down to the side of the meanest victim of oppres- 
sion? Well would it be, says the scoffer, if it worked so. But every 
scoffer knows that it does not, and with a laugh of bitter scorn points 
to the poor neglected slave for the proof. Sea and land they will 
compass, he says, to make one proselyte, and add to the glory of their 
church, but if ease, and popularity, and safety, and money are to be 
spent to raise the poor bruised captive from his prison house, they are 
on the other side of the way. More candid minds, too, are afflicted 
with painful doubts, when they see that the Christian religion with all 
its solemn motives and awful sanctions gets no practical hold of the 
hearts and lives of its professors. Can it be, says the wary inquirer, 
that a religion is from God which leaves the mind dead to such enormous 
wrong? Can that instruinentality be designed to reclaim the world 
_ from sin, which utterly overlooks the most enormous of sins with which 
it is placed in absolute contact? What wonder when the case is 
pitiable enough to cail angels from their spheres, and to make the 
very rocks weep; and when the wrong is outrageous enough to make 
the stoutest tremble for the foundations of social happiness; and 
when the gospel ministry have in their hands the power to assuage the 
woe and check the wrong, and will not useit,—what wonder, I say, if 
the wicked triumph over the gospel, and the weak and doubting de- 
spair of it? And what wonder if God should forsake sucha ministry ? 
Have we not found it hard to account for the smallness of the success 
which has attended all modern efforts tospread the gospel in foreign 
parts? What a world of ado has been made to convert the heathen, 
and after all how little has been done! How long would the little 
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‘Christian lights that have been kindled by American missionaries con- 
tinue to burn, if the missionaries were to be recalled? Perhaps it 
it would not to be Very unreasonable to expect that the dark waves of 
heathenism would roll over them all, in less than five years! Why, 
the forces now in the missionary field, at the outset of Christianity, 
would have given the death-blow to paganism in every country which 
they have visited. But if any suppose that I underrate the success of 
missionary labors, they will still agree with me that it has been very 
small compared with the expense of life and means. The frown of 
Ged seems to be upon it, for some reason or other. And for what 
reason is it, I ask, if not because the church has sided with the oppres- 
sor—has passed by the poor wounded man, on the other side? God 
will not suffer so hard-hearted a gospel to overspread the carth. He 
will not give success to such a base, cringing, time-serving gospel. 
He reserves the final triumphs over idolatry, obscenity and blood, to a 
church with pure hands, and te a humane, self-denying, open-hearted, 
uncalculating, uncompromising gospel. He will not set religion afloat 
without good morals, nor give currency to the mischievous lie, that 
holiness can flourish without honesty ! 

After what I have said, you will not be surprised at what Iam going 
to demand of you as a minister of Christ. A passing notice of slavery 
in your sermons and prayers, though you should take the right ground, 
is not sufficient. Remember this is a crisis hour, that the sin of slavery 
has brought us to the verge of destruction, that it is not confined to the 
South, nor to the form in which it exists at the South, and that to dis- 
lodge and rout it, is the most difficult victory the gospel has now to 
achieve. You will need, then, to gird yourself tothe work, with an eye 
on all its parts, and means, and difficulties, and a heart resolved to 
measure your faithfulness to the gospel by your faithfulness to the slave. 
You will find yourself unfolding in his behalf the second table of the 
law, and making his case the test and touchstone of obedience, both to 
the second and the first. You will find yourself so preaching, even 
when you do not mention the slave or slavery, that no one will hesitate 
to say that you preach an anti-slavery sermon. You will carry out your 
principles, from the sundering of chains to the severing of the cord of caste. 
Being thoroughly convinced that the church has sinned grievously by 
its silence, and its participation, you will act as though the first object 
was a thorough reform. In short, you will be an active and uncom- 
promising and always-abounding anti-slavery man. You will not 
need to be urged forward by an Anti-Slavery Society or lecturer, but 
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you will rather by your whole weight of character and influence, and 
time and eloquence, urge forward the Anti-Slavery Society and its 
lecturers to attempt great things. You will feel that the anti-slavery 
work is your work by the very vows of your ordination, and that the 
society is only the means of uniting all, of every name and sect, upon 
an object which is too wide to be confined to any one sect. 

The great mass of ministers, of all denominations, you will agree 
with me, come far short of meeting my demands, even when they 
profess to take sides with the slave. I wish to call your attention to 
some of the arguments by which they seek to justify their opposition, 
their standing aloof, or their weak and spiritless advocacy of the 
abolition cause. 

1. The Anti-Slavery Society is not an ecclesiastical body, and of 
course has,no right to dictate to the churches. To yield to its sway 
and be carried away in its excitement, would be to compromise the 
liberty of the churches. What! has any self-constituted body of men 
a right to dictate to the ministers of the gospel what they shall preach 
and what they shall not preach ? 

Certainly-not. No such right is claimed by the Anti-Slavery Society. 
It simply claims the right to place before every church, and every 
minister, and every man, the reasons why they should instantly exert 
their whole influence, whether preaching or praying, acting or talking, 
in behalf of the slave. Is this an invasion of ecclesiactical liberty ? 
Has not even every individual a right to publish his opinion of the 
duty of ministers and churches; and is he not, in some cases, solemnly 
bound to do it. 

Some ministers complain because abolitionists insist that they ought 
to admit anti-slavery lecturers to their pulpits,and read anti-slavery 
notices, and denounce them as opposers because they donot. They 
say that in so doing, these abolitionists invade their gospel liberty, and 
support the doctrine that a minister must open his pulpit doors to every 
person who comes along. But the abolitionists do no such thing. 
They do not insist that ministers should pursue the course they ask, 
without good reasons, but they insist that the reasons are good. They 
say that the anti-slavery lecturers, with, perhaps a very few exceptions, 
ought to have been welcomed to their pulpits, as men well qualified 
to plead for this holy cause. They say that whether a minister is 
bound to read every notice or not, the anti-slavery cause has a claim 
upon him for such aid, which he cannot set aside, either in his own 

(See cover, 2d page.) 
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